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ENGLISH FOR INDUSTRIAL PUPILS 



C. E. THOMAS 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 



Two years ago, when we were confronted with the task of 
making the course of study for the pupils in the new industrial 
courses to be established in Cincinnati, I wrote to a number of 
prominent English teachers in colleges and high schools, asking 
how the English of these courses should differ from that of the 
regular academic pupils. Most of the replies were courteous and 
suggestive, but one professor in an eastern institution answered in 
four words, "Why should it differ?" which was at least brief, 
whether to the point or not. We decided to make it different, for 
the present at least, and I should like, in the first part of this paper, 
to discuss briefly some of the reasons which led us to this decision. 

We received a class of boys and girls in the industrial courses, 
and to some extent in the commercial course, who in all probability 
would not have entered high school had it not been that they were 
attracted by the studies of the new courses. Neither they nor their 
parents have been able to see any practical benefit to be derived 
from the old academic course. The tardiness with which school 
authorities have recognized this condition, in my opinion, accounts 
largely for the great numbers who have left high school to take a 
business course in one of the "quick education" business colleges. 

We felt that English for these pupils ought to be very practical, 
but has academic English always been so ? A few years ago in a 
large high school in this state, 141 words were assigned to first-year 
pupils for dictionary study in Irving's sketch Westminster Abbey. 
This meant that the whole time of the pupil for lesson preparation 
had to be used in dictionary study. He would, therefore, have 
soon learned to dislike the selection, even if it had been suitable for 
first-year pupils, a thing which I seriously doubt. 

In the past we have been too largely dominated in our literature 
study by a rather narrow list of "college-entrance requirements." 
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Happily the colleges themselves have come to our aid by greatly 
extending this list, but we are still forced to make our selections 
from it because it is next to impossible to find suitable texts, cheap 
and properly annotated, in anything else. Then there is too much 
time used on the things which, it seems to me, are of no practical 
benefit, either from the useful or the cultural standpoint. For 
example, a professor in a middle western university recently stated: 
"That every student in his high-school course should learn the 
simpler matters of metrics, together with illustrative lines, and 
should learn them as thoroughly as ever he did his multiplication 
table, seems to me so obvious as scarcely to need statement." 
Further on in the same article he advocates the teaching of the 
names and values of the simpler meters. I cannot possibly see 
what good it will do the average boy or girl to spend so much of his 
time on scansion. I doubt whether one man in ten, even among 
college graduates, knows the names or "the special values of each 
of the simpler meters," unless he be a teacher of language, and I do 
not believe we are any less able, for lack of this, to appreciate good 
poetry. Another teacher in an eastern high school thinks that one 
of the most vitalizing things in the teaching of composition is to 
have the pupils imitate Burke, Homer, Goldsmith, and the other 
great writers. While I am willing to admit that some of this kind 
of work would be useful and even attractive to some pupils, I ask 
whether you think I am justified in spending much time on that 
kind of thing with boys and girls who are to go immediately into 
the industrial world. 

I do not wish to be understood as criticizing the college and 
university teachers, for I believe that the majority of them would 
rather have us do the few essentials well and leave the rest to them. 
Professor Cunliffe, of Columbia, says in the December English 
Journal in regard to undergraduates in college: "The aim that we 
put before ourselves and before them is not to make literary artists, 
to produce Paters and Stevensons and Merediths or even O. 
Henrys, but to enable the ordinary man to set forth such ideas as 
he has (or such facts as he needs to present) in an orderly and 
effective fashion, without mistakes in construction, grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling." If such men as Professor Cunliffe set 
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such modest standards for college students, how much more 
modest ought to be our standards for high-school students ? 

I have tried thus far to tell why the English in the industrial and 
commercial courses must differ at present from the academic course 
rather than to answer the question why it should differ. There may 
come a time when it can be the same, for there seems to be a 
tendency in the right direction. I quote from an editorial in the 
December English Journal: "The trend of thought and discussion 
in the field of English is unmistakable. It is away from the 
academic and toward the practical and efficient. By the latter is 
meant, not merely the ability to strive successfully for livelihood in 
business and the professions, though this in itself is worthy, but also 
the capacity to serve the community and to live finely and richly 
for oneself and one's intimates." - If the ideal expressed above 
were always kept in view, it ought not to be very difficult to 
harmonize the English work of all the courses. 

As I have already said, we believe that the English of the 
industrial pupils should be very practical, and I shall try, in the 
remainder of this paper, to indicate briefly the character of the work 
which we are trying to do with the industrial classes at Woodward 
High School. The industrial course differs somewhat from the 
commercial course, but these two are more nearly similar to each 
other than to the academic course, and I prefer to talk about the 
one with which I am best acquainted. 

Only half of the time given to English work with industrial 
pupils is devoted to the study of literature, and this of course means 
that our students read fewer classics in class than do the academic 
pupils. We do not try to get away from college-entrance classics 
altogether, but rather to take the selections which seem to have 
the most interest to the pupils. This is especially true in the first 
year, for this is the time when it is necessary to make greatest effort 
to keep the pupils in school. Little technical work is required, and 
the literature is seldom made the basis of composition. In the first 
and second years we have made use of the pupil's love of dramatiza- 
tion. Last year the first-year girls staged Midsummer-Night's 
Dream, and the second-year girls, The Princess. The object of the 
literature study is threefold: to beget the love for good reading, to 
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train in the power of understanding what has been read, and to 
develop the art of oral expression. 

For home reading, we have submitted a list of about a hundred 
titles, embracing fiction, history, and poetry, and books of the hour 
as well as classics. The public library has deposited a number of 
these books with the teacher as a loan collection. In order to 
stimulate the pupil's desire for reading, the teachers make frequent 
reference to stories or incidents in books or relate enough of a story 
to excite the pupil's curiosity to know it all. No pupil is required 
to read a book which he does not like, but he is required to read 
something, and is given extra credit for making reports upon 
books read. 

The reports are usually oral and are the basis of most of the oral 
composition of the first year. The one reporting stands before the 
class without notes and tells the story. When he is through, the 
class makes its criticism. Written reports on books read are 
accepted only when there is not time for an oral report. The older 
classes are assigned magazine articles, topics from current events, 
etc., for oral composition. 

The upper grades are given also some practice in debating, the 
questions nearly always relating to industrial, economic, or social 
situations; for example, "Will Cincinnati ever again be one of the 
ten largest cities of the United States?" or, "Are labor strikes 
justifiable?" 

It is perhaps in the written composition that our work differs 
most from the old academic idea. We do not believe that a pupil 
will talk or write well upon a subject of which he has little or no 
knowledge and in which he has no interest. It has been the 
practice, then, to assign only such subjects for composition as he 
already has or can easily get sufficient knowledge of and which are 
also of immediate or mediate interest to him. We are continually 
trying to find the subjects which we think are now or will be of 
practical benefit to the pupil when he shall have left school. 

The written composition of the first year in the industrial course 
takes largely the form of letter-writing. This is because we 
believe that no form of composition is of more practical value and 
because it has possibilities for composition and literary training 
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equal to that of any other form. It has been a common complaint 
that the graduate of our public school does not know how to write 
either a good business letter or the "old-fashioned, newsy, friendly 
communication." Our pupils are to be taught how to write not 
only business letters, but social forms and friendship letters as well. 
As far as possible, the letters are of a kind which will be written in 
actual life, the assignments being real letters such as the business of 
the school or the teachers demands. 

In the second year, especially in the industrial course, the com- 
position often takes the form of written reports. Again it is 
attempted to make these reports meet a situation in real life. The 
following will serve to show the nature of the assignments: 

(1) The school board of Dayton is about to build a new high school. They 
have asked you to suggest improvements which could have been made in the 
plan of our own building. Write a report to the board of education suggesting 
these improvements, with the reasons therefor. (2) You are an officer of the 
food inspection department. Make a tour of investigation of a number of 
groceries and meat markets and report to your superior regarding unsanitary 
conditions or habits which you may find. (3) Write a report making sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the conduct of the lunchroom at school. (4) 
An automobile manufacturer is seeking a better location. Write him a letter, 
trying to convince him that it would be to his interest to locate in Cincinnati. 

All mistakes in composition are carefully corrected in the class, 
and, in addition, exercises for correction are sometimes prepared 
from incorrect forms used by the pupils. There has been some 
objection to this practice on the ground that the presentation of the 
wrong form may do more harm than good, but when we remember 
that the pupil has at best only a few hours per week in the class- 
room and that throughout the rest of his waking hours he hears the 
incorrect forms, it seems necessary that his attention be called to 
them. These incorrect forms are not very many in number, but 
every English teacher feels that they are used with appalling 
frequency. Grammar is taught only as it is necessary to give the 
pupil an understanding of the reasons for the correction in his oral 
and written work. 

Last, but by no means least, spelling is a part of almost every 
lesson. All words misspelled in the exercises must be corrected. 
A very few rules of the most general application have been given, 
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but the primary object is to train the pupils to visualize words. 
They have been required to study special lists of words which they 
have to use in connection with business or industry. The manual- 
training, domestic science, and commercial teachers have co- 
operated with the English teachers in the preparation of spelling 
lists, and however doubtful we may feel about results in other 
phases of English, we are confident of marked progress in spelling. 
In conclusion, let me say that we do not claim to have discovered 
anything new or to have made any very radical changes ; we have 
sought merely to make an English course that will be the most 
helpful to the pupils when they leave us, both as a means of earning 
a livelihood and of being useful members of society. Experience 
will probably show us some mistakes, and then we shall not hesitate 
to make changes in an effort to correct them. 



